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THIS WEEK: 
Clanwilliam at the Foreign Office, 


Depositions about the Popish Plot 133 


| ee AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 13s. 4d. a year, cr 
$8 U.S.A., including postage and two half- 
yearly indexes) should be sent to_ the 
Publisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should ; 
be sent either to London or to Wycombe: | 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. | 
Bankers: Child’s, 1, Fleet Street London. E.C.4. 


Memorabilia. 


R. PADRAIC COLUM, speaking to 

a meeting of the Rotary Club at Clery’s 
Restaurant, Dublin, on Monday last, dis- 
coursed about the compatibility of poetry 
ind commerce. ‘‘ You business men,’’ said 
he, ‘are the real controllers of the world; 
it is for you that the boundaries of nations 
are being fixed but the world 
that you possess to-day was made for you 
by the poets, odd as the saying may seem 
ae If nobody had told the story of 
‘King Arthur’ there would have been no 
England as we know it to-day. If the 
‘Song of Roland’ had not been penned, 
there would have been no France . . .”’ 
These notions are attractive but perhaps 
disputable; yet who shall say that, in a 
thousand years’ time, an alliance between 
poetry and commerce may not appear as 
natural as the old alliance between poetry 
and fighting. And then there is Professor 
Gregory’s warning that by the year 3000, 
at our present rate of increase, there will 
not be standing room on the Earth. When 
that day comes the business-man will cer- 
tainly need the assistance of poetry if he 
is to do better for the race than the fighting- 
man. 


E ruins of Cockersand Abbey are now 
being explored. They stand, as 
antiquaries know, on the lowland between 
the estuaries of the Lune and the Cocker on 
the Lancashire coast. This was a house of 


White Canons, founded in 1190, of which 
there yet remains the thirteenth century 
chapter house. A Lady Chapel, probably per- 
| pendicular, has been made out. adjoining the 
north transept—the place where some of the 
finest work in the Abbey was to be found, 
| judging from the ‘Inventory’ drawn up 
/in 1536. On the south side of the vestibule 
| leading to the Chapter House, are the foun- 
‘dations of the warming-room, where a fire 
-always burned in the late autumn and 
| winter, and above which was the Canons’ 
'dorter. Unemployed ex-Service men—we 
quote from the Yorkshire Post—are being 


/employed in the work of excavation. 


HE Yorkshire Post announces the recovery 
| of the lost register of Healing Parish 
Church, Lincolnshire. It was found at 


= | Roverdale Hall, the residence of the Parkin- 


'son family, a member of which was once 
' rector of Healing, among a number of old 
papers, and had been handed to Mr. Wright, 
the Lincolnshire archeologist, who handed 
it on to the Rector of Healing. The regis- 
ter, it is said, goes back to 1260: we do not 
gather exactly in what sense we are to take 
that information. Healing Church itself 
has a Norman tower of the days of William 
|Rufus, and a_ beautiful west door. The 
/chureh door-key of about 1480, is a very fine 
/ove: Mr. Wright was of opinion it should 
be kept in a glass case and insured for £400. 


| LESBOS, Sappho’s Island, says Mr. 
William Miller in the Morning Post 
,of Aug. 20, is, next to Corfu, the most 
| beautiful of ‘“‘the Isles of Greece.” Of 
| Sappho no need to write anything here—save 
perhaps to mention that her name is still 
given to girls of the island—but may be 
‘worth while to mention that Mr. Miller 
gives a brief but well-packed account of part 
of the medieval romance of Lesbos—centred 
in the great Genoese family of the Gattilus] 
‘with their huge castles of Mytilene and 
| Molyvoz and linked with the august though 
waning glories of Byzantium. 


WE mentioned a fortnight ago the Italian 
ivory statuettes at the House of Com- 
| mons. The subject of these seventeenth 
‘century figures has received some further 
attention both in the letter from Sir Clive 
Morrison-Bell to The Times of Aug. 15 and 
also in the exhibition of a beautiful ex- 
ample at Llandudno. This statuette, of 
exquisite carving, represents Mary, Queen 
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of Scots. She wears the well-known cap 
and ruff, a plain dress with some little 
embroidery about it, sleeve-ruffles, a crucifix 
at her neck, and a large rosary to which is 
attached another crucifix. She holds a book 
of prayers in her left hand, and with the 
other holds up her train. ‘The figure opens, 
by two wings forming a_ triptych. The 
middie panel shows the scene at Fother- 
ingay—Mary, coming to her execution; in 


one wing is Queen Elizabeth, in the other, | 


man who may possibly be Leicester. 


HE Roman site at Folkestone continues 
to widen out under the excavators’ eyes. 
The northern limit seems now to have been 
reached, revealing 25 chambers in the N.W. 
block and 14 in that to the 8.E. More- 
over on the S.W. a wall has been struck 
which promises to connect the two sets of 
buiidings. My. S. EK. Winbolt is now able 
to give a full description of the tesselated 
pavement which is one of the main finds. 
iiven more interesting are the new details 
of the construction of bath and hypocaust. 
Fragments of a moulded marble cornice, and 
other pieces of marble found in the bath 
apse, show that the bath was a luxurious 
one. 
A correspondent of The Evening News col- 
lected in the Borough and recorded in 
that paper on Aug. 19, many touching tes- 
timonies of affection for Dr. French, the 
beloved doctor who, in overwhelming mental 
depression caused by overwork, took his life 
the other day by gas-poisoning. His narra- 
tive bears a secondary witness also. An 
unemployed man, clad in greasy tatters, 
child-like in his tears, put what he felt 
thus: ‘‘ Dickens--Charles Dickens—oughta 
”ave wrote his character. ’F loved Chawles 
Dickens—and Dickens would a’ loved ’im 
and writ ’im dahn to the loife.”’ 
fine tribute to Dickens, and striking evidence 
of how widespread is the knowledge of his 
works, 


ig is reported that the Admiralty is giving | 


up control of Greenwich Hospital, which 
is to become a State Museum under 
Office of Works. It is being used at present 
by the Royal Naval College. 


HERE has been some little concern in this 
last week’s Press about the threatened 
disappearance of the chaser. His art is’ 
dying out: partly from a change in taste, 
partly because we use fewer articles than 
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‘our forefathers did with which it can be 
‘associated; partly, also, because most things 
that are wanted, whether ornamental or not, 
are turned out by the gross or the thousand 
/in factories. It is an old art, and twenty 
years ago, it is said, could number two 
hundred craftsmen in London; now there 
are not forty left. 


N an article on Gordano in Somerset in 
The Times of Aug, 18, the writer takes 
occasion to mention Yatton, and the gypsy 
graves there, and then quotes an epitaph 
which we have not found in the ‘N. & q.’ 
indexes, and which we agree with him in 
thinking lovely: 
Here lies Merrily Joules, 
A beauty bright, 
Who left Isaac Joules 
Her heart’s delight. 


N EAGLE measuring eight ft. from wing- 
tip to wing-tip is reported from Chat- 
ham, Ontario, to have swooped down upon 
a golf-course, clutched a boy of fourteen 
and lifted him five feet into the air. The 
boy’s clothing gave way and he dropped to 
the ground. The eagle became entangled in 
a wire fence and was finally killed. 


N interesting race, which will be con- 
+* tinued for six days, was begun on Mon- 
_day last, at the Crystal Palace Football 
Ground. It is between Mr. C. W. Hart 
and Big Len, a horse ridden by Mr. Arthur 
Nightingall, the jockey. The competitors 
will each travel for the same number of 
hours in the day, at whatever pace suits 
them, and the victor will be the one who, 
at the end of the sixth day, has covered the 
greatest number of miles. The object of 
the race is to show which has the greater 
endurance. The track is of grass, with a 
short stretch of cinder, and three rounds go 
to the mile. The man started at an easy 
regular run; the horse at a gentle trot. 
After 54 minutes the horse, having done 
ten miles, had a rest, while Hart kept on 
and rapidly decreased his antagonist’s lead. 
He had covered 13 miles in 74 minutes, and 
/was then going as well as when he started. 


| At the end of the first day the man _ had 


gone about 764 miles and the horse about 
675 miles. At the end of the second the 
the horse 58 
‘miles 586 yards and the totals for the two 
days were 1395 to the man; to the horse 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE THIRD EARL OF CLANWILLIAM 
AS ACTING UNDER-SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


F the official activities of the third Earl 
of Clanwilliam between 4 July, 1819, 
when he ceased to be Private Secretary to 
Viscount Castlereagh, and 22 January, 
1822, when he was appointed Under-Secret- 
ary of State for Foreign Affairs, there 
appears to be some uncertainty. The second 
edition of the ‘ Complete Peerage’ makes 
10 mention of them (ii. 240), the ‘ Royal 
Kalendar’ and the ‘British Imperial 
Calendar’ for 1820 do not show his name 
under the Foreign Office, though the issues 
for 1821 describe him as Private Secretary 
once more* (pp. 137 and 166, and 136 and 
166 respectively), while the ‘ Foreign Office 
List’ from 1860 to 1879 (e.g., 1879. p. 75) 
and the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ tell us that for fifteen months 
prior to his formal appointment in January, 
1822 (2.¢e., from October, 1820), he had acted 
as Under Secretary of State. The first 
appearance of this statement in the 
‘Foreign Office List’ occurs on p. 68 of the 
January issue of 1860. The passage from 
the second Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos’s ‘ Memoirs of the Court of George 
iV’ (1859), which is cited (ii [sic]. 284) as 
an authority on this point by the writer 
of the article in the ‘D. N. B.’, states, how- 
ever, correctly enough that Clanwilliam 
succeeded ad interim in consequence of 
Hamilton’s illness. 

I had for some time past. heen satisfied 
that the period of fifteen months alleged 
was an underestimate in view of the evi- 
dence afforded by his signature to various 
drafts and by other references to him among 
the Foreign Office papers earlier in the 


*His name appears in the index of the 
British Imperial Calendar for 1820 as belonging 
to the Foreign Office, perhaps in error for that. 
of the Earl of Ancram (afterwards seventh 
Marquis of Lothian), who is described under | 
this year as Private Secretary, but whose name 
is not to be found in the index itself. The 
latter was appointed on 5 July, 1819, and his 
immediate successor is given as (Sir) George | 
Tamilton Seymour on 29 January, 1822. 
{Foreign Office List, 1856, 2nd ed., p. 7.) i 


year, but the document printed below, which 
i encountered only the other day, at length 
gives us official notification of the com- 
mencement of his duties in this capacity : 


Public Record Office, F.O. 83/33. 


[Copy.] 
Foreign Office 
May 17. 1820. 


My Lord, 
ter. Hamiltont, one of the Under Secretaries 
in this department, having proceeded to the 
Continent for the benefit of his health; and the 
duties of Mr. Hamilton’s situation being to be 
performed during his absence by the Earl of 
Clanwilliam, I have the honor to acquaint you 
therewith; and to request that you will be 
pleased to give directions that Lord Clan- 
william may, during that time, be entitled to 
the usual privileges of the Office of Under 
Secretary of State. 
I have the Honor to be, &c., 
(signed) Castlereagh. 
To His Majesty’s 
Post Master General 
&a, &a, &a, 
C. B. Buckranp. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 1814. 
(See ante p. 115). 
2d. September, 1814. 

I hope you will forgive my long silenee 
when you read Susannah’s letter as it may 
show how I have been employed, and as to 
writing when I am travelling I find it 
quite out of the question; however, as I 
have no time to lose in prefacing and apol- 
ogising, Y will continue my journal from 
Susannah’s letter, which I have begged her 
to show you and you must give her yours 
also. We are here at present for a week, 
as the first month we are to spend with 
Mrs. O'’Hegerty in Versailles. It is only 
ten miles from Paris and there always are 
carriages to be hired at Versailles. At a 
distance from Paris the first thing which 
attracts the notice of the stranger is the 


Foris. 


-dome of the Hospital of the Invalides, it 


is entirely gilt. Had Bonaparte remained 
here he intended to have gilt the building 
entirely. It looks beautiful at a distance, 
but when you approach nearer T do not 
like it; it does not agree with the rest of 
the building which is. however a fine one: 
it is a noble institution: it is incredible 


+ William Richard Hamilton, permanent 
Under-Secretary of State since 16 October, 1809, 
and subsequently (22 February, 1882—27 Decem- 
her, 1824) Minister to the Court of Naples. 
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the improvements Napoleon has made in 
the short space of ten years. I hear if he 
had remained three years longer he would 
have had all the domes in Paris gilt. I 
saw the Louvre the other day, that maga- 
zine of arts of painting of sculpture. Out- 
side it is a most beautiful building, the 
gallery which was built in the time of 
Louis XIV, and which Bonaparte was get- 
ting cleaned, is considered a Chef-d’Oeuvre 
in architecture. In the rooms on the first 
floor all the antiques are deposited, which 
he collected from the countries he con- 
quered. It were in vain to attempt a 
description of them, but I must mention two 
or three of them and first the Apollo di 
Belvedere, he is represented as having just 
slain Python; when you !ook ati it long you 
would fancy you saw it stepping down from 
the pedestal. The Venus de Medici, one of 
the most beautiful female figures I ever 
beheld, but as I said before I might as well 
promise to bring them to you as to attempt 
describing them. 
laid out for the pictures of every eminent 
ancient Master; the artists of Paris are 


allowed to go there and copy from any pic- | 


ture they wish. When we were there there 
was a man drawing in chalk from Rafael’s 
best picture. 


and I am sure [ got as much 
from him as I ever got from a master in 
two lessons. Yesterday we 
palace of Saint Cloud, the favourite and in 
general the constant residence of Napoleon. 
The first place we were brought to was the 
gallery of paintings, very fine and at the 
end of it two beautiful vases and pedestals 
immensely large which he plundered from 
Prussia. In a saloon adicining were two 
crimson velvet chairs in which the Emperor 
and Empress used to sit, there was a curtain 
drawn before them and the servant requested 
we would not sit in them, however we dis- 
obeyed orders, and the moment he turned, 
we all sat in both of them. In some of 
the rooms the walls were hung with tap- 
estry, some with crimson velvet, and others 
with embroidered silk, every thing magnifi- 
cent, every thing done with the greatest 
elegance. There is a beautiful theatre. I 
think on the whole I liked Maria Louisa’s 
apartments best. In his sitting room was 
an ivory chess-board on a beautiful stand 
the legs of which were all ornamented with 
cut coral. The grounds are handsome. In 
Paris the streets are most shocking, none 
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that I have seen are broader than Meath 
Row, with an odious channel in the middle 
of them; their carriages are frightful, their 
Hackney coaches tollerably good. We have 
been to the French theatre, the acting was 
‘very good, but the house filthy. Every one 
‘of the statues of Bonaparte have been taken 
down and all the pictures of him. In the 
‘country all the people are glad of the return 
of the Bourbons, but in Paris, where they 
see the magnificent improvements Napoleon 
has made they are still very attached to 
,him. I do not speak from hearing that it 
“is so from other people, but from hearing 
themselves, they all speak as freely as pos- 
sible. In one house which is kept by Govy- 
ernment, the man asked us to-day with the 
greatest anxiety, did we know how the Em- 
peror was, if he was well and safe, and if he 
would wish to come back to France, A French 
soldier said the other day, that if he re- 
turned and showed himself, there was not. 
au man in the army that would not join 
him. In the country it is quite different. 
‘When we were coming to Paris in the dusk 
of the evening we met a man _ horseback 
before we arrived at Louviers. On the road 
he took off his hat and spoke to us and we 
-to him in walking up a hill, he said he 
wished to give us his address, and, as it is 
very common here, we said very well, he 
asked for a card to write it on, which we 
gave him. In about half an hour he re 
turned it to us without amy writing on it. 
Our coachman told us he thought he was 
crazy, and Captain O’Hegerty said he did 
not like his look, so we drew up the blinds 
and spoke no more. We observed when any- 
one met us on the road he always rode away, 
he asked very often where we would stop, 
if we would travel at night, ete., which we 
would not answer. When we arrived at 
Louviers, we stopped to rest the horses and 
our gentlemen went to walk about, and in 
walked the man to our parlour and wanted 
to give us a letter which we refused ; he would 
not go away for a long time, we sent to Jook 
for the gentlemen, but before they came our 
coachman told some French officers that 
were stationed there, that the man had 
insulted some English ladies. Down came 
the officers and one of them gave him a good 
‘slap on the face and others sent off for the 
police officers. Such a rout to be sure! At 
last the officers came in to us to know the 
truth which we told them, they would not 
allow the police officers to come in for fear 
‘of allarming us. The man_ narrowly 
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escaped being put in the cachot for the 
night, however they rook and had him put 
out of the town and the guard ordered not 
to admit him again. Goodness knows who 
he was, but he certainly looked suspicious ; 
all our friends the officers came to see | 
us off. | 


Versailles. 20th October, 1814. | 


Every evening we have three or four and 
some times more people to tea, by which 
means we have learned to speak French 
with tolerable fluency. We have learned to 
dance here as the dancing and figures are so 
different from the English, and we often | 
have nice little dancing parties. Captain | 
O’Hegerty is in England where he went to 
give up his commission, as he has got a fine 
situation here. She will be the Comtesse 
again and again the same high rank 
she formerly held in society; never woman 
deserved it more I am sure; she is as near 
perfection as ever woman was. We dined, 
not long ago at a friend of Mrs. O’Heg- 
erty’s, Madame Dumere. at the chateau of 
Rogancour, a beautiful place, they are 
people of the first consequence here. The 
house is most magnificently furnished. At 
dinner the lady and her husband sat oppo- 
site each other at the sides of the table, and 
every dish was brought to them to carve, 
which made it very tedious, our plates were 
changed every moment, they were all white | 
and gold china, and the dishes every one | 
silver, but as the custom is here our knives | 
and forks were never changed until the 
desert, when we got a beautiful knife and 
fork and spoon of gold. The ladies and 
gentlemen always retire to the drawing- 
room together, we had coffee immediately 
and then returned home. J did not know 
the names of any of the company, who were 
mostly gentlemen, except Monsieur Murat, 
brother to the King of Naples. 


13th November, 1814. 


On Tuesday morning we landed at South- | 
ampton. Our passage to me seemed long, 
though for the time of the year it was con- 
sidered short. We left Havre at 5 o'clock 
on Sunday. We had intended to remain there 
with Henry for three or four days but 
found, if we did not set off immediately, we 
could not perhaps leave it for a week, and 
48 we were all anxious to get home we pre- 
ferred a little hurrying and bustle to 
remaining so long. A number of our things 


London. | 


were seized; but as they are worn and 
washed we are almost sure of getting them 
hack; it is this which delays us here now. 
Before leaving Versailles we had formed a 
plan which we found extremely pleasant. 
It was to have a regular night every week 
for having a dancing party. We generally 


assembled at seven and broke up at twelve. 


The dances were not like ours, now that I 
am accustomed to them I like them much 
better, they are all cotillons, you can dance 
either 12, 8, or 16 at one set, 8 I think the 
pleasantest. Almost all the young men at 
Versailles are officers, and as they were all 
very anxious to get intimate at the English 
colony (which was the name we went by) 
cur parties were numerously attended by 
red and blue coats. We travelled from 
Paris in the diligence, an ugly carriage as 
you ever saw drawn by five horses, but as 
it just held six, we found it very pleasant, 
it is much larger and more comfortable than 
our stage coaches. . Have you heard 
how immensely Miss O’Niel is admired 
here? She draws the most immensely 
crowded houses. She has performed twice 
in the ‘‘ Fatal Marriage’’ or ‘ Isabella.’ 
A friend of Edward’s, who was there, told 
him that, gentlemen or ladies, there was not 
a dry eye in the house and one lady went 
into violent fits. We intend going to see her 
in it. She exerts herself more than in Dub- 
lin, she is so well supported. They say, that 
though in a different style, she quite equals 
what Mrs. Siddons was when she first 
appeared. 
A. H. R. 


DEPOSITIONS ABOUT THE POPISH 
PLOT. 


(See ante p. 113). 


[RE following depositions were the origin 

of the exposure of the perjurer ‘‘ Bed- 
low,’’ mentioned in James II’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 
Lord Castlemaine’s ‘ Compendium,’ and in 
Roger North’s ‘ Examen,’ p. 208. 

They prove that it was impossible for the 
murder of Godfrey to have taken place in 
ihe room in which Bedloe swore it happened. 

Bedloe was examined by the Lords on 
Nov. 8, and again on Nov. 12. Thus within 
five days of his last deposition he was 
exposed. We can only infer that, knowing 
this, Shaftesbury abstracted these deposi- 
tions and concealed them. The document 
transcribed is an original :— 
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Depositions of several soldiers that stood 
Centry att Somerset House above staires, 
Taken before my Lord General and Earl 
of Clarendon, the 17th Nov. 78. 


“remembers he saw the door open and people go 


in and out with bottles and other things, 
George Bradshaw was centinell from 4 to 6 

on Monday evening, Saw people of quality and 

footmen passing backward and forward. 
Fr. Matthews was centinell from 6 to 8, saw 


'the door open and a candle in the room and 


Robert Barrett says that he was centinell at 
the Queen’s Back Stairs in Somerset House on 
Saturday the 12th of October from Twelve at | 
noon to two of the clock and that during that | 
time, he neither saw nor heard of any dis-| 
turbance. It is not remembered who stood 
Centinell from two to 4, nor from four to six, 
James Edwards is said by Wm. Thompson to. 
have stood there last, but he denies it. 

Wm. Thompson was centinell from 6 to 8, 
who heard no noyse, but remembers he saw, 
an old gentlewoman going in to the Roome, | 
the door being then open and the mayd shut 
it after her. 

Algernon Pryce was centinell from 8 to 10, 
he remembers after he had stood half an hower, | 
he saw two men going up the staires, one 
saying to the other they would not stay, but 
he saw neither of them return. The door was 
shut at that time. 

Digby Holbeck releeved Pryce and stood from 
10 to 12, hee heard a great noise as it were a_ 
strugling, as he supposes, above the staires, he | 
asked several times who was there and threat- 
ened to fire, but no answer was made. He took 
notice also of a woman that came three times 
to the door, and, being asked her _ business, 
said it was to speak with Mrs. (but he remem-_ 
bers not the name). But she still finding | 
nobody within said she admired what was | 
become of her. | 

Wm. Lindsey was centinell from 12 till 2 of | 
the clock on Sunday morning, but saw’ nor. 
— nothing, the door being all the while 
shut. 

Digby Holbeck was again centinell from two. 
to four on Sunday morning, but observed noth- 
ing, the door still shut. 

John Alman, of Edward Picks, his company, | 
was centinell at the Queens Back Staires at 
Somerset House on Sunday the 13th Oct. from 
5 to 7 in the evening, he remembers several 
persons of quality passed to and again and he | 
saw the guard carry up dishes, which he sup-. 
posed to be the Queens supper. | 

Wm. Ashmore was centinell from 7 to 9, he 
saw the door open and people go in and out, 
but heard no disturbance. 

John Alman came on centinell again from 9. 
to 11, the door was then shut and he heard | 
nor saw nothing. | 

m. Ashmore was centinell again from 11! 
to _1, but heard nor saw nothing. 

John Stapleton, of Capt. Rich Tufton’s com- | 
pany. was centinell at the Queen’s Back Staires, | 
on Monday, the 14 Oct. from 10 in the comet 
ing till 12 at noon, he saw the door open and} 
people pass in and out, but there was no dis, 
turbance. 

Rob. Harris relieved him and was centinell | 
from 12 till 2, he saw severall people pass to | 
and fro and nothing more. : 

Rog. Shephard was centinell from 2 till 4, 


another candle in the place where he stood, 
the Queens supper went up then, and several 
people were passing. 

Rog. Shephard was centinel again from 8 to 
10 at night, he saw the door open when he came 
on and people pass in and out, towards ten 
the door was shut, he saw several footmen 
whilst he stood there pass to and again with 
flambeaux. 

Roger Standdard was centinel from 10 to 12, 
he saw nor heard nothing, the door shut all 
the while. 

Tho. Serjeant was centinel from 12 to 2 on 
Tuesday morning, he saw nor heard nothing, 
but stood against that door most of the time. 

Tho. Dun was centinel from two till 4 on 
Tuesday morning, saw a woman come up the 
lanthorne stairs with a light and challenged 
her but had no answer, he heard no disturb- 
ance and the door was still shut. 

Tho. Lawrence Centinel from 4 to 6 in the 
morning, saw nor heard nothing. 

"ho. Dun Centinel againe from 6 to 8 on 
Tuesday morning, saw the door opened and 
workmen pass up the stairs with ladders. 

Rich Rogers centinell from 8 till 10, saw ser- 
vants passing to and fro and the doore open. 


Depositions of severall soldiers of Capt. 
Rich. Tufton’s Company, who were upon 
duty in the dark entry below staires at 
Somerset House on Monday 14 Oct. 78. 


Rich. Harbett saith he was centinell in the 
dark entry at Somerset House on Monday, the 
14 Oct. from eight at night till ten, and that 


! about nine-o-clock he saw two chairmen with 


straps on their shoulders walking about half 
an hour in the dark entry and then went up- 
stairs again as he remembers, after which he 


‘saw them not, they had no livery coats on, 


but appeared to be hackney chairmen, though 
he saw not their chair. 

Jo. Stapleton was centinell from ten to 
twelve at night, who says that the centinell 
he then relieved told him he wished thim no 
worse luck than he had. But it being dark he 
could not see the centinell’s face so will not 
swear Harbett was the man. Harbett denies 
to have said any such words. And the cor- 

ral that brought the relief denies to have 
Cound Harbett say any other words than that 
it was dark. ; 

Fr. Hawksworth was centinell from 12 at 
night to two on Tuesday morning, but heard 
nor saw nothing. 

These examinations were taken and sworn 
before us, Sunday, the 17th Nov. 1678. 

Monmovrt#. 
CLARENDON. 


J. G. Mupprmay. 
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TEATHER- VANE ANECDOTES (See 

exlvi. 188, 228).—The story told of 

Porson at the first reference should, it 
seems, be told of Parr: 


! 


He [Samuel Parr] had a horror of the east | 


wind; and ‘om Sheridan once kept 
ner in the house for a fortnight by fixing the 
weathereock “in that direction.— Recollections 
of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers’ (edited 
by Alexander Dyce), 1856, p. 51. 

Porson and Larr 
same initial letter, and the two men were 
scholars, but there the resemblance ceases. 
“Yom ’’? Sheridan was Thomas Sheridan 
(1775-1817), the dramatist’s son. 

Kvwarp Bensty. 


HE ROYAL GEORGE: 

TABLE AT WINDSOR.-—The follow- 

ing comes from P.R.G.—C.O. 53/7, May 1, 
1844: 

It was scarcely to be anticipated that a 
portion of the timbers of the ill-fated Royal 
George (sunk in 1782), after having lain up- 
wards of 60 years at the bottom of the sea, 


him priso- | 


both begin with the | 


} 


BILLIARD | 


would have turnished materials for a Royal 


billiard table in 1843. 

Mr. Thurston, of Catherine Street, Strand, 
having purchased several loads of this salvage 
timber in the Dock-yard of Portsmouth, was 
honoured a short time since with Her Majesty’s 
command to convert a portion of it into a 
billiard-table. 
has been selected, and a superb table, and 
worthy the regal splendour of Windsor Castle, 
has been put up within these few days. A 
suitable inscription, engraved on a copper- 
plate, formed from one of the hoops of a 
powder-barrel brought up from the magazine 
of the Royal George, has been affixed to the 


| 


The most beautiful of the wood | 


| 


top of the cushion, | 


i. H. Farrprorurr. 
_ residence of Mr. G. W. Colenutt, solicitor 
‘and local secretary of the Hants Field Club. 


A ROYALIST IN HIDING. — The 

following letter (before me) has _ been 
carefully transcribed, only the  abbrevia- 
tions being extended. It is addressed by its 
writer, John Ashe to ‘‘ Mr. John Smith at 
Mrs, Austins, The Falcon on the bancks 
sides, these presents.’’ It commences with- 
= address or date, which is added at the | 
end: 

Mr. Smith, you know the proverb, its ill 
walking before cripples, you must not think to 
abuse the parliament the Committee at the 
one or other place, because you have a friend 
at Cloyster (?) it may be an other in some 
other committee, you profess much respect to 
Mrs. Webb, and she was your kinswoman, but 


as far as I can perceive you are_ resolved to 


though you may Subtelly and Secretly thinke 
to bsecape, you will be taken before you are 


‘aware, And because you shall not say that you 


are catcht before you had warning, [ doe now 
Admonish you to deale Candidly and honestly 
and not by indirect Courses thinke to gett your 
selfe of and then to convey Mr. Veale’s Estate 
also. It is well known how you were linked 
together in your delinquencies and violent op- 
pressions of the Country, also how you con- 
trived your writings and deeds at Cirencester 
and Elsewhere, these things and all other your 
practices will be brought to the light and then 
you may chance to pay for all to purposes, for 
although you could boaste of your craft to 


/ delude me, yet I must tell you, that though 


you talked much and pretended much, yet I 
had noe reasons to believe much, | know your 
breading and Alliance, yoaked up with degen- 
erate and malitious malignants, wherefore, you 
may by this know, that I shall Endeavour to 
my uttmost to prevent you from deceiving the 
parliament, as above Mrs. Webb, whose con- 
dition you seemed to pity when you spake with 
Your friend, 
JoHN ASHE. 
ffanchurch Street, 
21 Ffebruary: 1645. 

The address is interesting, and apparently 
of exceptional interest, as it is cited in a 
recent work. The question remains who was 
Smith ’’ to threaten so much mis- 
chief. 

Atreck ABRAHAMS. 


ANWAY BERRY. —- The “ discovery ’” 
and naming of a new fruit is deserving 
of a permanent record in ‘N. & Q.’ Par- 


ticulars are given in the Isle of Wight 
County Press of July 5, 1924. The new 
hybrid has been produced and grown at 


Hanway Lodge, Belvedere Street, Ryde, the 


The plant is a natural cross fertilisation 
between a loganberry and a laxtonberry. 
Tihe seed was dropped (possibly by a bird) in 
1919 and lodged between the bricks at the edge 
of the garden path, and close to a loganberry 
root. The seed germinated and developed into 
a plant of great strength and vigour. Its 
strength was not fully shown until the plant 
sent out a surface root, which grew over the 
brick and then plunged down into the soil and 
took ample nourishment from the manure, &c., 
round the loganberry root. The new plant first 
fruited in 1923, and the fruit was found to be 
of fine size and most excellent flavour. Shaped 
like a large loganberry, the fruit has the dis- 
tinct raspberry flavour, which is inherited 
from its laxtonberry parent, the laxtonberry 


shuffle with her as you hope to doe with the | being a cross between a loganberry and a rasp- 


Parliament, Sir be confidant I shall bring 
such proofs and testemonies against you Sir 


your violent delinquencies and malingencies | 


against the Parliament and its party, that | 


| berry. The new hybrid has been named “Han- 
_way Berry.” 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 
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Avausr 23, 1924, 


Readers’ Queries. 


SPOR PAINTERS.—I remem- 


ber hearing, (first about 1886), the doc- 


trine mentioned ante p. 40 (s.v. * Memora- 
bilia’) that literature and story-telling con- 
taminate the painter’s art, or transform it 
into ‘‘Not Art,” 
painter of the Barbizon School, who, as its 
originator, expressed it in condemning 


Hogarth, or the pre-Raphaelites, or pos-— 


sibiy the Saint Ursula paintings of Car- 
paccio. 

Can anyone refer the writer to the name 
of the author of the dictum, which, since 
then, appears to have been used with great 
effect as a war-club in artistic disputes ? 

Henry C, Mercer. 


ILL OF MORTALITY, 1634.—Help is 

desired in finding medern equivalent 
for cause of death as quoted hereunder 
from ‘A General Bill, etc., 1634.’ The 
number of deaths stated is given in brackets 
after each cause. 

““Jawfalne”’ (10); ‘‘Plannet”’ (4); 
““Rising of the Lights and Mother’’ (84) ; 
“*Surfet (114); Timpany ”’ (17). 

H.W. B. Ww, 


“TNFANTINE KNOWLEDGE’ (41H Ep., 

1835.) (See 12 8. x. 458).—Could any 
one supply me with the full text of the 
rhymed history of England which J. T. F. 
wrote of at the reference as contained in 
this book? The first lines are: 


ascribed to a French | 


this simply to be referred to red being the 


‘colour of blcod and fire? 


1s the bull alone in being infuriated by 
red? If so how is it accounted for? 

In Hindu marriages the red spot of lac 
put on the forehead is, 1 think, a trace of 
the sacrifice when blood was ‘sprinkled on 
the girl as a formula of the joining of bride 
and bridegroom by blood-ties. 

N. M. P. 


SPECIE AETERNITATIS.” — 

What is the source of this phrase, and 

what is its precise meaning? Would “in a 

spiritual sense’’ be an adequate rendering? 
PERTINAX. 


MHE SEVERN BORE. — Can any one 
inform me if this phenonenon has been 
photographed, and if so where I am likely 
to obtain a photograph of it? 
H. H. Gurrtemarp. 
Cambridge, 


BURNED AT THE STAKE IN 1729.— 

When was condemnation to death by 
burning abolished in England? The sim- 
‘lar sentence for women has already been 
‘discussed in ‘‘N. & Q.’ In The Eccho: or, 
Edinburgh Weekly Journal, for May 28, 
‘1729, it is recorded that ‘‘ the Lords of Jus- 
ticiary . . . at Aberdeen have condemn’d a 
man to be hang’d and burn’d, for [a] not to 
‘be mention’d Sin...’ On July 2, evi- 
dently alluding to the same case, it recorded 
that on June 20, ‘‘one Salsby a Farmer, 
aged 82, was strangled and burnt at Aber 
deen for [a] most horrid Sin , . .; he con- 


William the First, as the Conqueror known, | fest at the Flames his Guilt for 17 Years,’ 


By the Battle of Hastings ascended tlhe 
throne. 


The publisher was John 
Paul’s Churchyard. 


Harris, St. 


W. G. 

New York. 
HE COLOUR RED.—I should be glad 
of any notes on the symbolic use, the 
world over, of the colour red. Among many 
savage tribes it is used on occasions where 
joy (e.g. marriages) and anger (e.g. crim- 
inal judgments) have to be expressed, and 
also at rites and periods of initiation, etc. 
Again, what is the musical significance of 
red? A musician, who is a_ well-known 
lecturer, once told me that to him red was 
always the Key of C, and that all marches 
(e.g. in Wagner) were written in C as was 
music for great funeral processions. Is all 


‘and that he was in with the 
Devil.” 

The phrases ‘‘ hang’d and burn’d”’ and 
‘strangled and burnt ’’ seem clearly to 
indicate that the culprit was dead before 
‘the fire was applied ; but the confession “ at 
the flames’? imparts an element of doubt 
|which it would be interesting to have 


| resolved. 


Compact 


ALFRED Rossins. 


R. JOHN RUTHERFORD RUSSELL. 
| —Dr. Russell was a well-known home- 
{opathist, and wrote among others things 4 
'book on ‘The History and Heroes of the 
'Art of Medicine.’ What is known of his 
|origin and what is the date of his death? 
| His wife wrote a little book on prayer. 

J. M. 


| 45, Doughty Street. 
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readers can give me about his life and 
works, 
MatrHew 
16, Cleeman Dorm, University of 


Pennsylvania, Phila., P.A., U.S.A. 
‘PREMATURE BURIAL.’—Edgar 

Allan Poe, in the introductory remarks | 
to his tale entitled ‘ The Vremature Burial,’ 
recounts what he calls *‘ the well-known and 
extraordinary case’’ of a young attorney of | 
London, Mr. Edward Stapleton, who was 
restored to animation after being interred | 
for two days. This, he says, occurred in | 
1831, and created at the time a very pro- | 
found sensation. Is such a case actually | 
recorded, or is it one of the not infrequent | 
instances of Poe’s circumstantial citation of | 
fictitious occurrences as fact? | 
H. J. | 
20, College Road, Brighton. | 


NDIAN MUTINY MEMORIAL, LIVER- | 
POOL.—The Indian Mutiny memorial of | 
the King’s (Liverpool) Regiment, after hav- 
ing stood for several years both on the 
“Grand Parade’’ (does this still exist ?), 
Portsmouth and in the grounds of the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, was re-erected in 
Liverpool and now stands in the ‘‘ Shaw 
Street Gardens.’”? One of the regiment’s 
historians speaks of the monument as being | 
situated in the ‘‘ Queen Anne’s Gardens.”’ | 
Can any reader account for this? 
J. | 
| 
URBERY OF NORTHANTS.—Any in- | 
formation regarding any of the name | 
Burbery in Northants, probably near Lowick, 
between 1640 and 1660, would be gratefully 
received by 


S. 
Lane Farm, Maidenhead. 

\LFRED BATE RICHARDS, Editor of | 
a” The Morning Advertiser, was the eldest | 
son of John Richards of Wassell Grove, | 
near Stourbridge. I should be glad to have | 
some particulars of his mother, who is not | 
mentioned in the account of his life in the | 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ (vol. xlviii. p. 210). 
G. F.R. B. | 
ICHARD RHODES, author of ‘ Flora’s 
Vagaries,’ which was acted by the | 

students of Christ Church, Oxford: Jan. 8, 
1663/4. The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ (vol. xlviii. | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BRATHWALT.—I am working 
on Richard Brathwait, 1588-1673, and | gentleman in London.” 
should be grateful tor any information your | 


137 


p. 84) states that he was the ‘‘son of a 
1 should be glad 
to learn further particulars of his parent- 
age, and also the full date of his death 


G. RS: 


UFRICK OF CONNACHT. — Can any 
reader give ine the Milesian descent of 
Aufrick of Connacht, cousin of Magnus, 


“at Madrid in 1668. 


King of Man, ob. 1265, and sister of Orry 


mac Fergus, King of Man? 
D. oF G. 


GENERAL SIR HENRY CLINTON (the 

elder, 1738—1795) was at one time 
Groom of the Bedchamber to the Duke of 
Gloucester, brother to George III. Could 
any reader give the date when Sir Henry 
held that post, and a description of the 
dress worn by such an officer, about. 1760 to 
1790 

H. C. 


DWARD Vil: HIS TUTOR.—What was 
the name of the private tutor to the 
late King Edward when Prince of Wales? 
CRYSTAL. 
“WHEEL MUST GO FULL CIRCLE.” 
-—I should like to know the earliest 
use of this phrase. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 


INDLAY.—The Rev. John Findlay, of 
Scotland, married Miss Lee, and settled 
in Crumlin, Co. Antrim. He had issue, 
John Lee, of Dublin, mar. 1757, Catherine 
Johnston: daughters, Catherine, mar. Mr. 
Huddart; another mar Rev. Norman, of 
Kilmainham. 
Particulars of this family 
esteemed. Please reply direct. 
Epw. C. Frxtay. 


would be 


212, West, 64th St., 
Los Angeles, California. 


JAMES: RAINSFORD. — (1) George 
*? Payne Rainsford James, novelist, born 
1801, in London, marrizd an American 
lady, and died in 1864. He was the grand- 
son of Robert James, M.D., of London. His 
sister Miss James was buried at Budleigh, 
Devon, beside her friend, Margaret Rains- 
ford, b. 1774, bur. 1826. 
Any particulars concerning these families 
will be appreciated. Please reply direct. 
Epw. C. Frntay. 
212, West, 64th St., 
Los Aageles, California. 
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Replies. 
“VIVE-LA.”’ 
(cxlvii. 46, 85, 109). 
REMEMBER the first verse of a song 
- which used to be sung in the fifties and | 
sixties of the last century, which may be | 
the prototype of the Rugbeian song men- 
tioned at the above references. It ran :— 
Let every gentleman fill up his glass, 
Vive la compagnie! 
And drink to his love as the goblet we pass, 
Vive la compagnie! 
Vive, vive, vive la reine! 
Vive la reine, et vive la vie! 


Et vive la compagnie! 
Except before ‘‘la’? and vive”’ 
before a vowel, 


degenerate into ‘‘ vive-la”’ 
‘‘ vive-la.’’ If there is any connexion with 
the German song mentioned at the 
reference, it would probably be through a 
French original. 
in Prussia in Frederick the Great’s time. 
Joun R, Macratu. 


easily 


Rugby School ‘ Vive-la’ was of 
extraction. At all events, I never heard 
anything like it sung by the Guestphalia 
Corps students of Heidelberg, or by other 
German students, nor can I find it in their 
* Commers-Buch.’ 

I think it most probable that it was the 
composition of the Rev. Charles Edward 
Moberly, who died in 1895. He was a 
master at Rugby School from 1859 to 1879, 
and the composer of our school-song 
‘Floreat Rugbeia.’ The Rev. Henry S$. 
Miles writes to me that Mr. Over, the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Billington, the book-seller of 
my time, could not obtain any information 
as to the authorship, and he adds that it is 
just possible that the song may have been 
adapted from a French source. 

When I was at the school, I heard the 
song sung at every school-concert; but the 
refrain was not printed. We boys sang it 
thus, quoting for example the first two 
lines of the version sung at our recent tri- 
ennial dinner, and composed by Evoe: 

When a Banquet triennial comes in due 

course, Vive la compagnie! 

There’s a license, I’m told, to try any old 
sauce, Vive la compagnie! 


‘not ‘le Prince.” 


Marlborough St., London. 


Vive, vive, vive l’esprit! | 


| 
| 


Vive-la, vive-la, vive 

Vive-la, vive-la, vive t’esprit, 

Vive la compagnie. 

In Victorian days, at school, I sang “la 
Reine’? for Queen Victoria, and “je 
Prince’ for the then Prince of Wales: but 
heard many boys sing France,” and 


Lees KNow ies. 


The ditty mentioned at the last reference 
is called ‘ Vive ’amour,’ and will be found 


in the ‘ Scottish Students’ Song book,’ pub- 


2, Great 


D. or G. 
PINNOCK (cx!vii. 29).—He was 
not Chief Justice of Jamaica. He 


lished by Bailey and Ferguson, 


was pronounced as in French poetry except | was Member of Assembly for St. Andrew’s, 
as a trochee (—v+). 1749; for St. Ann’s, 1768: 
mouths ignorant of French usage, this would | Thomas-in-the-East, 1770, till his death in 
or 1778. 


and for St. 


He was Member of Council in 1761, and 


last | Speaker of the Assembly, 1768-9, and again 


in 1775-8. He died shortly before June 11, 


French was very popular 1778, on which date his successor in the 


Speakership was elected. His wife, Grace, 
née Dakins or Dawkins, died Aug. 11, 1771, 


I have never heard it suggested that our | aet, 42. 
foreign 


They had several children, of whom their 
elder daughter, Grace, married, as his first 
wife, Lieut.-Col. John Dalling (afterwards 
Lieut.-General, Governor of Jamaica and a 
baronet) and died July 6, 1768, aet. 21, 
leaving an infant daughter, Elizabeth 
Wyndham Dalling, who died at sea, Nov. 1, 
1768. 

Mrs. Grace Dalling, née 
described as being heiress to 
Colonel Henry Dawkins. 

Erskine E. WEst. 


(JREAM-POKE (exlvi. 415; exlvii. 107).— 
“The older word for cream,”  men- 
tioned at the latter reference, viz., O.E. 
ream, survives in modern dialects (Scotland, 
Ireland, North Country, Devon, and Corn- 
wall) as ream, recam, raim, ete. It is cog- 
nate with German rahm, Dutch room. I 
cannot find ‘‘ ram’s milk ’’ in the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary,’ but IT do find rammel, 
rammilk, and rawmil as Dorset forms of 
raw-milk, i.e. new milk which has not been 
skimmed. This is just the opposite of 
Mr. Wattace’s interpretation of ram’s 


Pinnock, is 
her uncle 


milk.”? Is, then, Dorset Blue Vinny 


a skim-milk cheese or ‘‘ rammel’’? 
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quotations in the Dictionary, under ‘‘ Ram- 
mel’? and ‘‘ Vinny,’’ seem to confirm Mr. 
Wattace’s statement that it is made from 
skim-milk; but ‘‘ram’s milk’’ looks as 
though it might be identical with rammel. 

If Mr. Watvace favours us with further 
information, with a view to supplementing 
the Dictionary, perhaps he will also kindly 
explain the ‘* Na’skim’”’ cheese, mentioned 
in the Dictionary under ‘‘ Ramel,’’ which I 
cannot find in its place under the letter N. 
It comes in a sentence from the Prologue to 
‘Fiander’s Widow, by M. KE. Francis 
(Mrs. Francis Blundell), 1901: ‘‘ We made 
all kinds of cheeses every day in the win- 
ter, ‘Ramil,’ and ‘ Na’skim,’ and ‘ Blue 
Vinny.’ ”’ 

Of course an outsider, never having heard 
of Blue Vinny until to-day, and yet hesi- 
tating to swallow just one particle of Mr. 
Watiace’s vast accumulations of  cheese- 
lore, feels himself a veritable cheese-mite. 

L. R. M. Srracuan. 

Birmingham University. 


R. ANTHONY REULHAN (exlvii, 104). 

—He was son of Anthony, merchant, 
was born in Dublin, educated at Dr. Sheri- 
dan’s School, and entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, Nov. 14, 1730, aged 18, when his 
name was spelled Relham. He was Scholar 
1734, B.A. 1735, M.B. and M.D. 1743. 
On Dec. 27, 1746, he had a consistorial 
marriage licence to marry Sarah Breholt, 
of Dublin, spinster. Felicia, daughter of 
Dr. Anthony and Sarah Relhan, was born 
on Christmas Day, 1747, and bapt. at St. 
Peter’s Dublin, on New Year’s Day follow- 
ing. Her brother Anthony was bapt. there 
May 18, 1749. 


H B. Swanzy. 
The Vicarage, Newry, Co. Down. 
“QPECULUM ORIS” (exlvii. 102).— 


: “Speculum”? is probably a corrup- 

tion of spiculim, which would be the Latin 
for “ spike,’’ the instrument of torture. 
Joun R. Macratu. 

The ‘Oxford English Dictionary’  ex- 

plains this term under ‘ Speculum,’ 1 (a 

surgical instrument), by quoting 


ment to skrew cpen the mouth, that the. 
Chirurgeon may discern the diseased parts | 


of the throat.’ 

By “ Phillips” is meant Edward Phillips, 
Milton’s nephew and author of ‘The New 
World of English Words: Or a General 
Dictionary.’ But the definition of ‘ Spec- 


from | 
Phillips (1671), ‘‘ Speculum oris, aninstru- | 


ulum oris’’ appeared before 1671, as it is 
found in the second edition of this work 
which was published in 1662, though here, 
instead of ‘‘skrew open,’’ we have ‘“‘ keep 
open.’’ The term is not given by the first 
edition (1658). 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 
UROLDUS OF ‘THE SONG OF 
ROLAND’ (exlvii. 103).—This gentle- 

man, like the ghost whose appearance 
Edward Cave described to Johnson, is 
‘“something of a shadowy being.”’ 

In vol. i. of ‘Les poétes frangais,’ edited 
by M. Eugéne Crépet (1861), p. 12, M. 
Louis Moland wrote: 


Ci falt la geste que Turoldus declinet. 
(Ici finit la chanson que ‘Turold ou Théroulde: 
récite.) 


M. Génin, le dernier éditeur du poéme, s’est 
efforcé de déterminer quel pouvait étre ce 
Théroulde: ‘‘ A toree de bonne volonté, a dit 
M. Sainte-Beuve, il en a presque fait quelqu’un, 
Vabbé Théroulde ou le pere de cet abbé.” Mais: 
il n’y a point lieu de s’arréter a des conjectures 
trop peu fondées et qui n’aboutissent a rien. 
Ce nom peut seulement nous servir 4 désigner 
le texte du xiie siécle. 


The writer of the notice of Turold in the 
‘D. N. B.,’ after pointing out that the 
attribution of the ‘Chanson de Roland’ to: 
a person of that name ‘‘ rests on the last 
line of the poem [quoted above] in the 
oldest known manuscript of it in the Bod- 
leian library,’’ adds: 

The ‘ Geste’ is referred to four times in the 
poem as a sort of historical document; so if 
Turold was the Author of anything, it was of 
this previous compilation. But “ declinet ’” 
may lhave two meanings, a primary one of 
“finish ” and a secondary one of “ relate.” 
The first is the one most generally adopted. 
So that Turold may be the name of either the 
scribe who wrote that particular manuscript, 
the author of the ‘ Geste,’ or the jongleur who 
sang it. The balance of opinion now inclines. 
to the first supposition . . . In any case, the 
identification of Turold with a Turold Bene- 
dictine of Fécamp, to whom William I. gave 
the Abbacy of Malmesbury, who removed to 
Peterborough in 1069 and died in 1098 ... is 
| doubtful, as are all attempts to identify the 
| possessor of so common a name in the present 
| 
| 


| state of our knowledge. 
| Have later researches improved our know- 


ge? 


Epwarp Bensty. 

| PLGINBROD OR ELTINGBROD EPI- 
| TAPH (cxlvii. 7, 51, 86). — Jaques: 
George de Chaufpié in his ‘ Nouveau Dic- 
| tionnaire . . . pour servir de Supplément 
|... au Dictionnaire ...de Mr. Pierre, 
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Bayle,’ 1750-4, s.v. ‘ Abdaleader,’ gives a 
prayer said by Musladin Sadi when he was 
with Abdaleader at Mecca: 

O Dieu tout-puissant! comme moi ton Servi- 
teur je ne t’oublie jamais, veuille aussi te 
souvenir quelquefois de moi 

De Chaufpié likens this ‘a celle qu’on 
trouve sur le Tombeau de Martin Elting- 
rod.”’ 

Here ligg I Martin Eltingbrod; 

Have mercy on my soul, Lord God! 

As I would do, if I were God, 

And thou wer’t Martin Eltingbrod. 

He gives no reference for the epitaph. 
That for the prayer is Musladin Sadi, ‘ The 
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Gulistan or Rosarium Politicum,’ ch. ii, on 

p. 149. 

French translation published in 1634. 
Rosert PrerPoinr. 


In the Sunday Times of 13 July, Dr, H. 
Buls gives the epitaph at Doberan as fol- 
lows, but unfortunately not the date of it: 

Hier Ruwet Aalke, Aalke Pott, 


According to Brunet there was a | 


Bewahr my, leve Here Gott, 
Als ick Dy wulle bewahren, 
Wann Du werest Aalke Pott. 
Und ick were leve Here Gott. 


HakMATOPEGOS. 


MHE YOUNG PRETENDER’S STAN- 

DARD AT CULLODEN (exlvi. 461; 
exlvii. 32, 86).—According to Mr. Blaikie’s 
‘Itinerary of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart’ (Scottish History Society, 1897), 
the Duke of Cumberland’s cavalry at Cul- 
loden consisted of Cobham’s Dragoons 
(afterwards 10th Hussars), Lord Mark 
and Kingston’s Horse (susebquently dis- 
banded). See Additional Notes, p. 98. 

B.D: 


ROMWELL AZIAS WILLIAMS (exlvi. 
397: exlvii. 33. 70).—Miss E. F. Wil- 


AvGust 23, 1994, 


time-serving way of the Hinchingbrook Crom. 
wells of reverting to Williams at the Restor. 
ation. 


Oliver Cromwell = Elizabeth Bouchier, 


Bridget Henry Ireton. 


| 
Bridget = Thos. Bendysh. 


| 
Thomas* Ist wife unknown. 2nd_ wife, 
Catherine Smith of Fakenham, 


Mary* Peter or Romfort Betus or Bettis 
of Bordeaux and London. 


| 
George* Anne Matthews, Mold. 


Mary = Robert Williams of Carnarvon (1820), 


| 
Robert Emma Churchill of Oxon and 


Carnarvon. 


Emma Fleming Williams. 

The names marked with an asterisk are 
the personages of whom Miss Williams pos- 
sesses portraits which she has bequeathed to 
Chequers Court to be placed among the other 
Cromwell portraits. 

G. W. Maruews. 

Wallasey. 

1OLLAR OF Ss. (cxlvii, 12).—There is an 

article by Mr. Charles G. Harper in 
T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly, at p. 518, on 
this subject, in the course of which it is 
pointed out that John Gower’s tomb in the 


-church of St. Mary Overie, Southwark, now 


the Anglican Cathedral Church of South- 
wark, represents him as wearing this collar 


with the pendant badge of the silver swan. 


' He died in 1408. 
Kerr’s Diagoons (afterwards 11th Hussars), | 


Mr. Harper says that it is ‘‘ disquieting” 


‘for those who hold that the Collar of Ss. 


liams of Chester, the lady I alluded to at 


the last reference, has sent me the follow- 


the Protector: 


My grandmother, Mary Bettiss, married a 
Williams in 1820, which was the very year the 
last male descendant of the Protector died and 
my father was born the following year, as if 
renewing the male descent. Had 
grandfather, George Bettis, not gone into Car- 
narvonshire as Private Secretary to the first 
Lord Newborough, with whom there was a 
Marriage connection through the Faucon- 
bergs, it is not likely his daughter would have 
married a Williams. 


my great-. 
‘tion of the collar occurs in an account-book 


I always emphasize that | 
we got the Williams by marriage, not by the, 


is a Lancastrian decoration ‘‘to note that 
in the ‘ Wardrobe Accounts’ in the office 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, there is an entry 
do 26 Ric., that is to say the year 
1397, two years before Richard II was 
deposed, in which is is recorded: Pro por- 


| nt Yolerii. facti cum Esses de Flori- 
ing outline and table of her descent from | dere unius Coleris facts cum y 4 


bus de Soveigne Vous de Moy. That is to 
say, in the reign of Richard the Second 
there was existing a Collar of SS, in which 
the esses alternated with representations oi 
forget -me-not.”’ 

But why “‘ disquieting,” since the met 


appertaining to the Duchy of Lancaster! 
This entry merely proves that the Collar of 
SS was a Lancastrian decoration before the 
House of Lancaster usurped the throne. 
Mr, Harper says that on Henry IV’s tomb 
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in Canterbury Cathedral the word ‘ Sov- 
erayne”’ is many times repeated. He says, 
too, that this word ‘‘is a mistake of the 
English craftsmen for the French word 
Noveigne,’’ which is ‘‘an old form of the 
modern French svuvenez,’’ and that while 
the King’s effigy dees not wear the Collar, 
that of his second Queen, Joan of Navarre, 
does, though without the pendant badge of 
the silver swan, which ‘‘ was the cognizance 
of the Bohuns, of whom the King’s _ first 
wife, Mary Bohun, was one.”’ 

Can anyone supply a complete list of the 
persons who at the present day are entitled 
to wear this Collar ? 

Jousx B. 


EDIZVAL SUGAR (exlvii. 104).—I 
have a copy of William Reed’s, ‘ His- 
tory of Sugar, its origin and data,’ 1866, 
which states that the precise period when 
sugar began to be used in England is not 
authentically known. In Marin’s ‘ Storia 
del Commercio dei Veneziani’ there is an 
account of the shipment made at Venice for 
England, in 1319, of 100,000 lbs, of sugar, 
and during the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies the article was imported in small 
quantities. At first its consumption was 
inconsiderable, being made use of only in 
the houses of the rich and great. ‘ The Vene- 
tian shipment was in exchange fcr wool. 
There is at that time an entry in the 
accounts of the Chamberlain of Scotland for 
the payment of sugar at 1s. Q9$d. per Ib. 
Dioscorides was the first writer (35 B.c.) 
who uses the word saccharum for sugar, 
and he says: 


There is a sort of concreted honey, which is 


called sugar, found upon canes in India and | 


Arabia Felix; it is in consistence like salt and 
is brittle between the teeth. 

Pliny spoke of sugar as ‘‘ honey collected 
from canes,” and added that it was used 
as medicine. 


If your enquirer will turn to Is. xliii. 24, 
he will read ‘“‘Thou hast brought me no 
sweet cane with money ’’; and Jer. vi. 20: 
“To what purpose cometh there to me in- 
cense from Sheba, and the sweet cane from 
far country?” The conquests of Alexan- 
der brought the sugar-cane to the west, and 
Nearchus, exploring the Indian seas in 325 
B.C., described sugar as a ‘‘ kind of honey” 
growing in canes or reeds, The Moors 
brought the cane to Spain sgon after their 
settlement, and their sugar plantations ex- 


tended over the southern shores of Valencia 
and Granada. There is abundant evidence 
that the sugar for medieval feasts came 
from the east. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


Sugar was first obtained from the Indian 
reed, or cane; from India it made its way 
eastwards to China, and westwards into: 
Europe through Persia and Arabia, accord- 


ing to Lucan, Seneca and Pliny: Lat. 
saccharum, Gk.  oakxxape Sans. sarkara, 
gravel sugar. Pers, shakur. . 


The best sugar during the middle ages 
was imported from Egypt, particularly 
from Askarmokram. The Arabs who dis- 
covered the art of refining sugar became the 
agents to disseminate the cultivation and 
manufacturg of the commodity to Moscow, 
Sicily, and Spain. Venice soon became the 
central mart of the sugar trade in Europe, 
whence Great Britain imported large quan- 
tities in the fourteenth century. Sugar was. 
introduced into San Domingo in 1494 and 
by 1590 to the other West Indian islands. 
and South America, 

N. W. Hitt. 


EGAL TRIALS OF ANIMALS (exlvii. 
iuz).—1I have looked through E. P. 
Evans’s ‘The Criminal Prosecution and 
Capital Punishment of Animals’ (Heine- 
mann, 1906), and find in his chronological 
list of excommunications and prosecutions of 
animals from the ninth to the nineteenth 
century the following entry: 

Source of information: — Allg. deutsche 
Strafrechts-Zeitung, 1861. No. 2—Cock. 
Leeds in England.” 

This evidently refers to some complaint 
before the Magistrates, and it is very lax 
on the part of the author not to put a note- 
explaining the circumstances. Perhaps a 
Leeds reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will furnish the 
information, 

The other entry in Mr. Evans’s ‘ New- 
gate Calendar’ is the case of Farmer 
Carter’s dog at Chichester in 1771; but 
there are no particulars of the animal’s 
offence. 

I suppdse in future editions of Mr. 
Evans’s work we shall have an entry of the 
misdoings of the Surbiton terrier ‘‘ Onkie,’’ 
for whose reprieve in 1920 eighteen thousand 
people signed an appeal. 

H. Prosser CHAnter. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 
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Whatever fish the vulgar fry excell 
Belong to Ceesar, wheresoe-’er they swim, 
By their own worth confiscated to him.”’ 
The sturgeon and the whale when taken 
in the sea belong to the Sovereign by virtue 
of 17 Edw. 11, ec. 13, which has not been 
repealed. This Act assigned to the Sover- 
eign all wrecks and whales. 
were ‘‘ privileged.”’ 
London is entitled to claim all sturgeons 
caught in the Thames above London Bridge. 

t yas the duty of the Coroner to enquire 
into the cimcumstances of capture of any 
Royal fish. 

Jervis’s ‘ Office and Duties of Coroners’ 
defines the Coroner’s service as follows :—- 

It belongs to their office to inquire of the 
wrecks of the sea, of sturgeons and of whales, 
when they shall have notice thereof, and to 
attach and let to mainprize the finders, and 
those who eloign and secrete them and to enrol 
their names and to secure the findings to our 
use. 

The City series of records known as the 
‘Remembrancia,’ contains an entry, May 
14, 1583 :— 

Letter from the Lord Mayor to Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton. A Sturgeon had been taken in 
the Thames, which, according to usage, had 
been sent by the hands of the Water-bailiff to 
be presented to Her Majesty. He requested 
him to present the same. > 

Ten years ago a sturgeon was captured in 
‘Cardigan Bay and was offered to the King. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 

According to English jurisprudence, the 
bed of all navigable rivers where the tide 
flows and reflows, and of all estuaries and 
arms of the sea, is vested in the Crown. 
Lord Chief Justice Hale (‘ De Jure Maris,’ 
ch. iv) says: 

The right of the fishery in the sea and the 


creeks and arms thereof is originally lodged | 
in the crown, as the right of depasturing is | 


originally lodged in the owner of the waste 
whereof he is lord. or as the right of fishing 


belongs to him that is the owner of a private | 
i But though the king is the | 
owner of this great waste, and as a consequent | 


or inland river. 


of his propriety hath the primary right of 
fishing in the sea and the creeks and arms 


thereof, yet the common people of: England | q 
have regularly a liberty of fishing therein as a person of that name was buried at Bywell 


a public common of piscary, and may not. 


without injury to their right be restrained of 
it unless in such places or creeks or navigable 
rivers where either the king or some par- 


ticular subject hath gained a propriety exclu- 
sive of that common liberty. 5 


| 
| 


Avausr 23, 1924, 


particulars see article on 


‘Fishery Laws,’ by George Grenville Phil- 


limore, M.A., B.¢.L., in ‘ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,’ 11th ed.) 

In connection with this subject there js 
an interesting record in the archives of the 


Palatinate of Durham concerning case 


‘settled by 


Certain places | 
The Lord Mayor of | 


the Council of the — Bishop 
(Thomas de Hatfield) in 1364. John de 
Carrowe had seized a whale which had been 
cast up on the shore of his manor of Seaton 
Carrowe (now Seaton Carew) in ignorance, 
so he said, that it was a roval fish. — This 
creature he had caused to be cut up and 
had distributed the pieces among his 
friends. For this he was fined one hundred 
marks and had to acknowledge formally the 
Bishop’s rights in all such cases. 

Again in 1432 Bishop Nevill granted a 
limited right of wreck to the lord of a 
manor in the bishopric, for which the 
grantee paid an annual rent and engaged 
to surrender to the Bishop half of any royal 
fish or great ships that came to shore on 
his manor. 

During the time that Bishop Bury pre 
sided over the See (1343) two sturgeons and 
two whales had come ashore at Hoveden 
(Howden) and had been carried away in 
defiance of the Bishop’s rights, for at that 
period Howdenshire was under the jurisdic: 
tion of the Bishops of Durham. The king 
(Edward III) issued a commission of oyer 
and terminer for the discovery and trial of 
the persons who had infringed the prelate’s 
rights. 

(See ‘The County Palatine of Durham,’ 
by Gaillard Thomas Lapsley, PH.D.) 

H. ASKEW. 

Spennymoor. 


[HE RYE PRISONERS OF 1690 (exlvii. 
95).—Mr. J. C. Watresroox, in_ his 
note with the above title, mentions an 
Edward Fenwick, described as of Little 
Harle, near Newcastle. Further it is stated 
that this scion of the famous Northumbrian 
Fenwicks whose identity it is difficult to 
establish, married as second husband, Cath- 
erine widow of Jonas Cudworth. 

In the hope that Edward Fenwick’s iden- 
tity may be established, I may mention that 


St. Andrews in Northumberland on May 6, 
1715. He was the great-grandson of Sir 
William Fenwick of Wallington, the grand- 
son of Roger Fenwick of Shortflat and 


‘Bywell, and appears to have been the fifth 
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son of William Fenwick of Bywell. His 
brother Sir Robert Fenwick, Knt., of 
Bywell, married as his first wife Margaret 
sister of Sir Richard Gruham of Netherby, 
Bart., and for his second, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir R. Graham, of Norton Conyers, 
Bart. By his first wife Sir Kobert Fen- 
wick had a son, Edward Fenwick, a captain 
in the Royal Navy, ‘‘ who was blown up at 
sea.” 

Roger Fenwick, another brother of the 
first-mentioned Edward Fenwick, is de- 
scribed as of London in the pedigree of the 
family which is printed in the ‘ History of 
Northumberland,’ vol. vi.; and from the 
particulars given therein it is stated that 
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Edward Fenwick was party to a deed made | 


by his father in September, 1679, by whici 
his brother Roger was granted lands 


Bolam, and that in 1684 he joined with his 
brothers Robert and Roger im a deed to 


and 


entail Bolam upon the said Roger, 
vemainder to the said Edward 
remainder to» said Robert. 
parties were concerned in a later deed in 
1689 

The pedigree referred to, although indi- 
cating that Edward Fenwick was married, 


does not give the name of the wife, nor | 


does it show that there was any offspring 
therefrom. 

Shortflat, Bolam, and Little Harle, all 
lie within easy reach of each other. If my 
surmise is correct that the Edward Fenwick 
I have mentioned was the second husband 
cf Catherine Adey, then she must have been 
doubly a widow when she was buried on 
Oct. 17, 1715. 

The authorities quoted by the compiler 
of the pedigree are:—Brit. Mus. Add. 
MSS., 8942, fo. 86: the Bywell deeds of 
Mr. Beaumont; Hodgson’s ‘ Northumber- 
land,’ pt. ii, vol. i, pp. 335-370; and Bywell 
St. Andrew Register. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


The burial of many Roman Catholics in 
the old churchyard of St. Pancras is | 
accounted for by the tradition that St. Pan. | 
eras was the last chureh in or near London 
Wherein Mass was celebrated at the time | 
of the Reformation. 


Timbs, quoting Strype: 


Of late those of the Roman Catholic religion | 
have affected to be buried here, and it has been | 
assigned as a reason that prayer and mass are | 
said daily in St. Peter’s, Rome, for their souls | 


The same | 
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as well as in a Church dedicated to St. Pan- 
cras in the South of France. ‘ 

In Windham’s ‘ Diary,’ Dr. Johnson 
informed Dr. Brockiesby that Catholics 


chose the spot for their burial-place because 
some Catholics had been buried, there in 
Elizabeth’s time. At the beginning of last 
century the clergy were buiied there 
at the average rate of thirty a year. 
H. Prossir CHantTer. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 

MIDDLESEX AND SURREY SOCIETY 

(cxlvi. 469; cxlvii. 53, 69).—Since my 
note at the last reference { have found in 
a London Directory for 1845, that the King’s 
Arms was Nos. 2 and 3, New Palace Yard. 
This clears up any doubt as to the position 


ch | of the tavern, and J. T. Smith appears to 


have been wrong in locating it in Old 
Palace Yard. The latter was occupied by 
the Abbey clergy and other private  resi- 


| dents, and contained no business premises. 


T. W. TyYRReEtt. 
St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 


(HE WELSH COAST  (exlvi. 417, 475; 


cxlvii. 54).—In a pamphlet entitled 


_‘ Pembrokeshire Antiquities (reprints from 


Amsang cin Tadaw and the Pembroke 
County Guardian, Solva, 1897), is an 
article by Dr. Henry Hicks, F.r.s., ¥.G.s., 


/on the submerged forest at Whitesand Bay 
| (not far from the site of St. David’s Cathe- 


| ANESA: 
G 


|dral). Whitesand Bay skirted the Roman 


town of Menevia (wide Ordnance maps). 
The same pamphlet contains the legend of 


| Cantref y Gwaelod, in relation to the Lost 
| Lowland Hundred near this district. 


Joun A. Rupert-JoneEs. 


ELEPHANT AND MOUSE 
(cxlvi. 380).—Since my enquiry  ap- 


| peared I have chanced upon the subjoined 
| passage which attests the Japanese once to 
‘have partaken of the Chinese belief that 
‘the elephant fears the rat: 


In the year 1729 Japan had an elephant 


| brought in from Kwang-nan in Southern China, 


when we heard it had been safely conveyed over 
the sea in this way: taking advantage of the 
extreme antipathy this animal shows to the 
rat, his master had a box-like structure pre- 
pared in the ship; it was of a size and strength 
adequate to bear up under the elephant, and 


' with a hole in its lid covered with a network; 
“when a rat was put therein, the elephant, 


much afraid of the vermin at sight, began to 
press the lid with all his four feet to prevent 
it from coming out; full of this concern, he 
passed several consecutive days, thus standing 
still; otherwise the should have immediately 
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taken to the sea to go back home since natur- 
ally every elephant is an excellent swimmer.— 
‘ Kansé Jig6’ by Yanagibura Motomitsu (1747- 
1800), pp. 5, 6, in the ‘ Hyakka Setsurin,’ 
Tokyo, 1891, vol. ix. 
Kumacusu Mrinakata, 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 

‘.RROR IN OXFORD BIBLE (exlvii. 8, 
4 51, 107).—It was for an error in the 
Prayer Book, not the Bible, that Canon 
Venables xveceived the guinea. 
the Canon, instead of a sermon, gave a 
series of instructions on the Prayer Book 
at morning service in Great Yarmouth 
Church. At the explanation of ‘cum 
privilegio”’ on the title page, I heard him 
state that the University Printers offered a 
guinea to anyone pointing out an_ error, 
and that he, in his boyhood, had received 
the reward. 


Bletchley. W. 
OLVES” AS <A  PLACE-NAME 
(cxlvii. 46, 89). — ‘ Wulf” or 


“ Ulf’? was a common Saxon name and, 
unless other forms of it are found early, 
“Wolves”? is no doubt Wuif’s holding 
(see Searle’s ‘Onomasticon’). Cf. ‘‘ Wolse- 
ley’? (Rugby), ‘‘ Ulslei’? in Domesday 
Book, ‘‘ Wuifsiesley ’’ in 1920; i.e., the ley 
or meadow of Wulfsige or Wulfsic (see 
Johnston’s ‘Place Names of England’). 
So also no doubt Wolvesey (at Winchester), 
the ‘‘ey’’ or island of Wulf. 
Uvepate LAMBERT. 
HORNTON FAMILY (exlvii. 83).—-Sir 
Roger Thornton of Snailswell, Co. Cam- 
bridge, married Mary, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Fden, Kt., of Bollington Hall, Co. 
Essex. A daughter, Lucy, married Vere 
Harcourt, D.D., Archdeacon of Notts, third 
son of Sir Robert Harcourt. Kt., of Stan- 
ton Harcourt, Co. Oxford (the distinguished 
traveller), by his first wife, Frances, daugh- 
ter of Jeffrey de Vere, fourth son of the 
fifth Earl of Oxford. 
~Harcourt-Batu. 
OTUS FLOWER (exlvii. 83).—The lotus 
flower of Hindu and Chinese mythology 

is the Nelumbo, the scientific name of which 
is Nelumbium speciosum. It is frequently 
cultivated in ponds in the neighbourhood of 
temples in India, Ceylon and Burmah, etc., 
and the petals of the flowers, which are on 
long stalks, are generally rose-coloured, 
seldom white. This is the lotus referred to 
in the frequent ejaculation of the Buddhist 
lamas of Thibet: ‘‘Om mani padmi hom,” 
meaning “‘ Hail to him of the lotus.” 


About 1880 | 


Water-lilies of the genus Nymphaa are 
also popularly known as lotus, in india, 
for instance, Nymphaa cwrulea which is 
blue and Nympnou lotus in Egypt. There 
is also the lotus-tree, the flowers of which 
possess a superficial resemblance to the 
aquatic plants mentioned above. 

Hakcourt-Batu. 


HE MAGIC CIRCLE (cxlvii. 104).—The 

‘ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics,’ 
edited by James Hastings, contains an 
article entitled ‘ Magical Circle,’ by A. E. 
Crawley. This article traces the use of the 
Magic Circle in various parts of the world, 
and gives numerous footnote references to 
other authorities, in addition to the follow- 
‘ing brief reading Thompson, 
‘Semitic Magic’ (London, 1908); G. C. 
Horst, ‘ Zauber-Bibliothek,’ (Mainz, 1822); 
Barrett, ‘ Magus’ (London, 1801), 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


EFFERY WHEELOCK (exlvii. 64).— 
Cornet, 15th Light Dragoons, 24 Sept., 
1779; Lieut., ditto, 29 Sept., 1781; Capt., 
ditto, 28 May, 1790; Major, 93rd Foot, 
30 Oct., 1793. Served in Flanders in 1793 
with the 15th L.D.; died 15 January, 1794 

(wide Wyely’s ‘15th Hussars’). 

A. H. R. 


LEET-MILK CHEESE (exlvi. 382, 421; 
cxlvii. 89).—We used to call skim 
cheese in South Somerset when I was a 
youngster ‘‘ Chalk and Rubble,’’ and some 
| of it required a ‘‘ biddle and wedges’ to 
break it up. I have many a time heard 
children talk about ‘‘ chalken’’ cheese. 
Skim milk cheese does resemble chalk. 
W. G. Wittts Wartsoy. 
Pinhoe. 


ANCIENT FEN ROAD (exlvii. 9).—I 
presume the road referred to by Mr. 
|W. R. N. Baron was the road made by the 
Romans. It commenced on the coast of 
Norfolk, probably at Burgh, where there 
_Was an extensive Roman Station, or cavalry 
‘encampment of Gariononum, passed by 
' Caistor, and, about a hundred years ago (or 
perhaps less), was conspicuous near Down- 
ham; crossing the river Ouse, it passed 
through the fens into Cambridgeshire, and 
proceeded through the central counties, 
joined the Julia-strata, and terminated at 
St. David’s Head. 
| Sir William Dugdale says it was dis 
_ covered in the fens sixty feet wide and three 
‘feet deep, and formed of compact gravel. 
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Its direction was from Downham in Norfolk, 
through Plaitfield and Charke to the high 
grounds about March; then it proceeded by 
Eldon Hall to Whittlesea and Peterborough, 
from which last place it proceeded to Castor 
in Northamptonshire. I am sorry | cannot 
supply the name of this Roman road. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
JOHN ROSE (ex!vii. 47, 107).—Mr. R. S. 
“) Frampton, the bookseller of Finsbury 
Park, has for disposal a MSS. play, ‘ The 
Husband Duped,’ with autograph letter 
from author, John Rose. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Littlehampton. 
“ TOIN YOUR FLATS” (cxlvi. 193, 259, 
294, 422; exlvii. 107).—‘The Hundred 
Pound Note’ is included in vol, xxxiv of 
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The Library. 


| Ktruria and Rome. By R. A. L. Fell. 
bridge University Press). 


HIS essay, which was awarded the Thirlwall 
Prize at Cambridge in 1923, is a thorough 
and scholarly piece of work. The author has 
mastered the considerable literature of the 


(Cam- 


subject, he has visited the sites, and he has 
studied the archaeological evidence at first 
hand. Above all, he shows that he can keep 


| his head, a very necessary qualification in 
| dealing with the theories of Italian archae- 


ologists, whose zeal is sometimes liable to out- 
run discretion. 
Mr. Fell divides his book into four parts, 


Cumberland’s ‘ British Theatre’ with ‘ Re- | 
marks, Biographical and _ Critical,’ by 
D. — G. A. H. W. Fynmore. 
ROVERB WANTED (exlvii. 104).—%* You | 
taught him to know the Duke of Norfolk | 
from Saunders Gardner.” Is it a proverb at 
all? The glossary and note to the cheap edition 
of ‘ Woodstock,’ published by A. and é. Black, | 
say that “ Duke of Norfolk” and “ Saunders | 
Gardner ” are the names of strokes or move- | 
ments in fencing. An English gamekeeper | 
would not speak in terms of the Italian art. 
of fence: his would be the old English manner | 
of fighting, without the stoccados, passados, | 
ete. But is ‘Saunders Gardner ” an English | 
or a Scottish name? Can it be that Sir Walter 
has allowed Joceline Joliffe an acquaintance | 
with “the principles of the art, according to 
‘the old Scottish fashion?” (‘'The Monastery,’ 
ch. xxi. ad fin.) 


=e L. R. M. Srracwayx. | 
Birmingham University. 


UTHOR WANTED. (exlvii. 104). I 
ber seeing something like the lines 
quoted, in a book, which I think was 


entitled ‘From the Arctic to the Yellow 
Sea,’ by a Mr. Julius Price. The author men- 
tions that he saw them hanging upon the wall 
of the office of Sir Robert Hart, who for fifty 
Years was our Consul-General in China. It is 
some twenty-eight years or more since I read 
the book, and my memory may be at fault, 
but I think the author was stated to be Charles 
Dickens, and the verses to taken from 
Household Words. Quoting from memory, I 
believe they ran— 
If yesterday thou hast thy duty done, 
And found firm footing for to-day, 
Thou will not need to-morrow’s sun, 
And shall not miss the solitary way 
The words were peculiarly apt in the case of 
Sir Robert, who, I believe, never left his post 
but once in those years, and ploughed a very 
solitary furrow. 


W. E. Creep. 


the origin of Etruscan power, the early rela- 
tions of Rome and Etruscan civilisation, the 
Roman conquest of Etruria and Umbria, and 
Etruria after the Roman conquest. The third 
part is likely to be most useful to the ancient 
historian, but least attractive to the general 
reader. It is perhaps inevitable, where all 
the evidence is of so debateable a character, 
that the narrative should become difficult to 
follow. The excellent perspicuity of the section 
on the causes of Etruscan decline suggests 
that it is a pity Mr. Fell did not add a similar 
section upon Tinke’s military and litical 
policy, setting out therein the moral of his 
detailed study. Here he might perhaps have 
emphasised a little more the cardinal necessity 
of keeping Etruria and the Southern Italians 
apart. This was the cause of the policy of 
concession, by the extension of which the crisis 
of the Social War was eventually surmounted. 


Upon the origin of the Etruscans he is sen- 
sible. The continuity of bucchero ware from 
the pottery of the Terremare and the late 


_ appearance of Etruscan objects in the Po valley 


seem decisive in support of the view that the 
invaders formed an immigrant aristocracy, and 
that they did not enter Italy from the North. 
There is a good deal to support the tradition 
that they came from the East and archaeo- 
logical evidence suggests the ninth century 
B.c. as the earliest possible date of their 
appearance. 

Some trivial criticisms suggest themselves. 
It is not true of Greeks and Romans in the 
historical period that divination by the flight 
of birds was more commonly practised than 
divination by entrails. The Romans may well 
have inherited the marking of a town site with 
a ploughshare, and the cardo-decumanus town- 
planning from the Terramara people, whose 
settlements so strikingly resemble a Roman 
camp in plan, rather than have learned it 
from Etruria. A sentence on p. 34 prompts a 
question as to the date which Mr. Fell assigns 
to Homer. Tihe reference, p. 105, note 4, should 


‘he to Dittenherger, 3rd edition, No. 305, or 
' 2nd edition, No. 153. 
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The Parables and Similes of the Rabbis: Agri- 
cultural and Pastoral. By Rabbi Asher Feld- 
man. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 
net). 

GECURUS Judicat Orbis Terrarum ” will 

probably occur among the first thoughts 
of many readers upon closing this book. 
study of the poetic element in the Talmud 
and the Midrashim, for which it affords the 
general reader an easy opportunity, brings 
home with peculiar effectiveness a sense both 
of the magnificence as literature of the Hebrew 

Scriptures, and of the sureness of instinct 

which has always denied any share in their 

pre-eminence to these laborious efforts of the 

Rabbis. As literature, these parables and sim- 

iles may be compared with the Anglo-Saxon 

riddles: when poetical at all they are poetry 
of about that power, and often according to 
that method. They range from considerable 
beauty to tasteless absurdity; and from_ccca- 
ional witty simplicity, to artificiality and mis- 
taken particularity, which defeats its own end. 

After dealing with varied similes drawn from 

the field and the garden, Rabbi Feldman gives 

chapters on Trees; Viticulture; the Fig, Olive, 

Palm, and Nut-tree; the Thorn and the need; 

the Lily; the Myrtle; concluding with certain 

pastoral similes and then a summary cf the 
whole. The main text of the book is very fully 
annotated; nothing more could here be desired. 

In the Introduction, and specially in the Sum- 

mary, we think our author tends to exag- 

gerate the value of this subject-matter, especi- 
ally to make somewhat too much of such light 
as it throws on economic matters, or social 
life. It will not, for example, bear compari- 
son in these respects with a collection of similes 
from Homer. Not freshness and vigour, though 
instances of these are to be found, are the pre- 
dominant characteristics here—but rather in- 
genuity and fancifulness. The chiet interest of 
the book lies, in fact, to our mind, in what 

it suggests concerning the functions and limi- 

tations of ingenuity as such considered as a 

useful adjunct to the teaching of ethics and 
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religion. 


Hannibal Crosses the Alps. By Cecil Torr. 
(Cambridge niversity Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 


ANNIBAL crosses the Alps, but by which 

pass? People were arguing about it in the 
days of Livy, and no one will ever know for 
certain. Polybius is the only authority whose 
opinion on the matter.is worth two-pence, and 
his account is too loose to be accurately fitted 
to any of the alternatives without manipula- 
tion of the detail. The favourite is perhaps 
the Little St. Bernard, with its Roche Blanche 
and its elephant’s skeleton—and, by the way, 
would not Nero’s’ great-great-grandfathen 
(p. 28) have imported this elephant by sea 
rather than across the Alps? Mr. Torr prefers 
the Col de la Traversette or the Col. D’Argen- 
tire. The wisdom of Wreyland has not lost 
its peculiar charm, and it is a pleasure upon 
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this or any other topic to listen to the sweet. 
reasonableness of Mr. Torr’s unique gift of 
monologue in print. But is it to illustrate his. 
point that authors, no less than copyists, are- 
likely to make mistakes in names that he per-. 
sistently adopts the unusual spelling * Allo- 
briges?”’ 


BooxksELLers’ CATALOGUES. 

ESSRS. W. & G. FOYLE describe sundry 

i tempting things in their Catalogue of first 
editions, which is also amusing to study as. 
reflecting the varying humours of popular 
taste. Mr. Lytton Strachey’s ‘Eminent Vic- 
torians,’ a good copy, but with its back title 
label slightly rubbed, is to command £3 15s.,. 
while our old friend * Memories and Portraits” 
may go for £3 3s. There are twenty Hudson 
items, the most in favour or’ the best in con-- 
dition being ‘ Nature in Downland’ (1900: £4 
10s.); ‘ Birds in London ’ (1898: £3 12s. 6d.) and 
‘Birds and Men’ (1900: £3 5s.) Lafcadio. 
Hearn takes up less room in catalogues than 
we should have expected: here there is but 
‘Kokoro’ in Gay and Bird’s edition of 1903. 
(8s. 6d.), and with it Elizabeth Bisland’s two. 
books— The Japanese Letters of Lafcadio- 
Hearn’ (1911: £1 4s.) and ‘The Life and 
Letters’ in two volumes (1911: £2 5s.) 
Flecker’s ‘ Old Ships ’ is offered here: the price: 
is now £15s. Lord Dunsany’s ‘ Gods of Pegana” 
(1905) said to be now very scarce, has £5 58. 
fixed upon it; Rupert Brooke’s ‘1914’ in the 
first edition counts for £2 15s. We noticed a 
good copy of Sir Thomas Malory in the edition 
of 1893, illustrated by Aubrey Beardsley,. 
marked to fetch £14; and a set of the Breaks 
sides printed at the Cuala Press (1908-1915), 
marked £5 17s. 6d. A very attractive item is. 
a set of Jebb’s Sophocles in four volumes (the 
* Oedipus Tyrannus,’ ‘ Oedipus Coloneus,’ ‘ An- 
tigone ’ and ‘ Philoctetes ’) in crimson polished 
calf, the price of which is £2 2s. 

The Catalogue describes also a miscellaneous. 
collection of earlier books, and from this list 
we may mention the black letter Chaucer of 
1602 (edited by Thomas Speght) with the por- 
trait £8 15s.); a first edition of Burns’s Works ” 
with Cunningham’s Life (1834: £3 10s.); a first 
edition of Marvell’s ‘ Miscellaneous Poems” 
(1681: £2 10s.) and the 1819 edition of Pope’s: 
“Essay on Man’ (£5 5s.) 


Books 10 BE NOTED. 


“The Story of our Inns of Court’ as told by 
the Right Hon. Sir D. Plunket Barton, 
Charles Benham and Francis Watt. be 
Foulis. 10s. 6d. net). 

‘The Ocean of Story’ (Somadeva’s_ Katha 
Sarit Sagara). Translated by C. H. Tawney.. 

dited by N. M. Penzer. ol. I. (Sawyer, 
£2 2s. net). 

Aeschylus: ‘ Agamemnon,’ ‘ Choephorae,’ ‘ Eu- 
menides.’ Rendered into English Verse by 
G. M. Cookson. (Chapman and Hall. 5s. 


net). 
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